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TYPICAL and a very recent ex- 
ample of how  busi- 
ness is conducted by this Advertising 
Auctioneer. Of course, all auctioneers 
advertise, but I excel, I believe, in 
writing advertisements that are read. 

I received a fee of 21/- on Tuesday, 
Feb.19,from a country rector, with a let- 
ter requesting my art expert to attend 
at a house in a London Square, at which 
an auction sale was to take place the 
first week in March. The rector had 
been left the contents by a relation. 
Another firm of auctioneers had 
secured the sale, but, as _ often 
happens, there are objects of art 
which the ordinary auc. 
tioneer or cataloguer fails 
to appreciate, and_ in 
this case it was a pair of 
36in. Chinese vases, for 
which £25 was suggested 
as a suitable reserve. For- 
tunately, the rector had 
heard that for a small fee 
I am always willing to 
just pass through a house to 
see if there is anything of 
real merit or great value 
in it. In fact, 1 suppose I 
am like a specialist (minus 
his big fees), who is called 
in when the ordinary Harley 
Street or family practitioner 
is not quite sure of his 
case. Well, my art expert 
attended at the house on the 
Tuesday, and found that lot 
185 was, so to say, the pearl 
of great price—a pair of 
vases. ,On his return to 
the offide he was naturally 
very elated when telling me the good 
news, and what a fine advertisement 
was shaping for me. I sent him off 
to the country rectory to inform the 
rector that I was holding a sale on the 
following Tuesday, and the vases, in- 
stead of realising £25 (or being reserved 
at that figure) would fetch at the very 
lowest £350, and possibly more, if 
entrusted to me for sale. I removed 
them on the W ednesday, had them on 
view here, and advertised the same week, 
on view again on’ Monday, 25th Feb., 
and sold next day (Tuesday), at the 
Piccadilly Auction Rooms, for £370. 
See illustration of one vase. T he whoie 
thing accomplished in ONE WEEK, 
and just a week before the sale 
takes place at the house. It_ is 
getting quite the usual thing for other 
auctioneers—and there are plenty in 
the country modest enough to admit 
that they can sell, and know the value 
of fat heifers, sows, meadowland, agri- 











cultural implements, etc., to gladly 
avail themselves of the advice I give 
at a reasonable cost, in the case of 
objects of Art, Books, Jewels, Plate, 
etc. Some time ago my representatives 
went by car to B—., where such a sale 
as that to which I have referred was 
to take place. They brought away a 
vase which sold for £395, although the 
local auctioneer put it at less than £50. 
A Worcester bowl, priced at £5, 
brought away from another house, 
sold at the Piccadilly Auction Rooms 
for £92. 

At a suburban sale, a local stationer 
bought 2 mugs for £10 5s., the following 
week, at my rooms, they 

realised £128. 

Now, isn’t it worth while 
to consult me if you ara 
about to have a sale on the 
premises? 

If already in another 
firm’s hands, it will cost 
you nothing for an answer 
to a letter or a_ consul- 
tation. 

Tributes: typical of thou- 
sands received :— 

There is no one whom I 
can trust better than your- 
self (Editor Zruth, 3 Aug., 
1923). I may add the bene 
ficiaries are very pleased 
at the result of the Sale 
(The Public Trustee). I 
have often had the benefit 
of your assistance, and you 
have acted for many of my 
clients—in some cases dis- 
posing of very valuable 
property. I is of no 
one in whom I have greater con- 
fidence, both as regards probity and 
ability; and I know that many of my 
clients are glad to have been intro- 
duced to you (The President, Law 
Society). 

Valuations for PROBATE and IN- 
SURANCE at moderate fees, which 
never exceed 1 per cent., often an 
agreed fee at a lower rate. To write 
business articles and to learn how 


to. sell vases, &c., I 
did not have to go tbNEW YORK 

WEEKLY AUCTION SALES OF 
JEWELLERY, OLD SILVER, SHEF- 
FIELD PLATE, &c. (No buying-in 
charges). Parcels safe. Registered 
Post. 

W. E. HURCOMB, 

CALDER HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Entrance: 1, Dover Street. 
*Phone, Regent 475. 
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THIS WEEK: 
Voltaire’s Heart. 
Gerald Aungier, of the East India Company. 
Publication of ‘Les Miserables.’ 
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Hotes. 
VOLTAIRE’S HEART. 


It has been reported recently that 
taire’s heart has been ‘‘ discovered ’’ 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

M. Martel, the newly appointed head of the 
library, made the discovery. While exploring 
the premises he entered an abandoned room, 
and saw the casket in front of the pedestal 
of Houdon’s original statue of Voltaire. The 
statue and the casket were covered with two 
inches of dust. The casket, which was locked, 
bore the inscription, ‘‘ Voltaire’s heart.” 

Daily Express, Feb. 18. 
Public Instruction to-day 
. The casket 


Vol- 
in the 


The Minister of 
{Feb. 20] opened the casket 


was lined with velvet and contained a wooden | 


box in the shape of a ‘heart, bearing the in- 
scription: ‘“ Voltaire’s heart.” The box was 
sealed and has not been opened. A _ record, 
indicating when the relic was handed to the 
library in 1864 was also found. 
Ibid. Feb. 22. 
The Times of Feb. 21 devoted four lines to 
the opening of the casket. However, in the 
issue of Feb, 22 is a photographic illustra- 
tion representing, ‘‘ M. Léon Bérard, Min- 
ister of Education, restoring after examina- 
tion the casket containing the heart of 
Voltaire to the pedestal of the plaster cast 
in which it was discovered recently in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.”’ 
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_ years, 


at 22, Essex Street, W.C.2 , 


September, 
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M. Bérard is in the act of placing a 
square box in a ‘‘ drop door’’ cupboard in 
| the pedestal of the statue; probably a 
wooden pedestal. 

The two newspapers do not agree as to 
the details of the ‘‘ discovery.”’ 

The heart had, however, apparently been 
lost sight of and perhaps forgotten for many 
which seems unaccountable. 

Voltaire died in 1778. In The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1789, Part i, p. 197, is a 
letter signed H. R., in which the writer 
says: 

As to his heart given to belle et bonne, it was 
inclosed in a silver-gilt urn, in the form of a 
heart, carried to Ferney, and closely cemented 
in a sarcophagus that was erected in his 
study, over the door of which this inscription 
is to be read: 

“Son coeur est ici, & son esprit est partout.” 

H. R. is apparently quoting from ‘ Life 
of Voltaire,’ translated by G. P. Monke, 
p- 330. 

In ‘Letters from 
Starke, 2nd edit., 
the following : 

In Voltaire’s bed-room are portraits of his 
friends, and the vase wherein his heart was 
placed before it’s [sic] removal to Paris: this 
monument is of black marble, plain but neat, 
and immediately under that part which con- 
tained the heart is written: ‘“ Mon esprit est 
pestewt, et mon coeur est ici; and over the 
vase is w ritten in French (I forget the precise _ 
words), ‘* My manes are at peace because my 
heart is with you,” alluding, I presume, to the 
surrounding portraits, namely, those of 
Frederic the Great of Prussia, and Lequain. 
the player, the late Empress of Russia, and 
Madame Dillon Cramer: Voltaire himself is in 
the centre; and in various parts of .the room 
are Newton, Milton, and several other great 
men, both English and French. 

This comes from Letter I, 
1792. 

In ‘Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse,” 
Revu . . . et augmenté par Richard, Paris, 
no date (circa 1836, p. 30, s.v. Ferney, is 
the following : 

Dans la chambre [& coucher] le petit monu- 
_ nt pyramidal élevé, par la marquise de 

Villette, pour recevoir le cour de son pere 
adoptif, avec V’inscription qu’on y lit encore. 
quoique le ceur n’y soit plus: 

Son esprit est partout, mais son coeur est ici. 

Une partie de ce monument est brisée, 
comme une partie des rideaux du lit est hachée. 

The two last quotations, especially that 
from the ‘ Manuel,’ appear to prove that the 
heart monument was in the bed-room, not 
the study. 


Italy,’ by Mariana 
1815, vol. i, p. 18, is 


dated Nice, 
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‘N. & Q.’ contains some information con- 
cerning the’ heart. At 3S. v. 277, is a note 
giving extracts from an English newspaper 
résumé of statements in the Figaro, pre- 
sumably of some date in March, 1864. 

Later, 4 8. i. 501, a correspondent gives 
quotations from ‘ Histoire de 1a Vie et des 
Uuvrages de Voltaire,’ etc., par L, Paillet- 
de-Warcy, Paris, 1824. lurther, at 4 8. 
ili. 207, is a note, giving quotations from 
“Sommer und Winter am Genfer See. Hin 
Tagebuch von Fanny Lewald,’ Berlin, 1869, 
and from Bulwer’s ‘Student,’ and his 
‘Lake Leman and its Associations.’ This 
last note, by Hermann Kinpt, Germany, 
contains observations which are open to 
criticism. Bulwer is quoted as saying that 
the vase or urn was in the bed-room, whereas 
Fanny Lewald places it in the salon, say- 
ing that the ‘‘ so-called monument’’ was 
made of ‘‘a kind of earthenware.’’ She is 
evidently writing from a confused memory 
of a design in china for the tomb of a lady 
supposed to have died in child-birth, which 
was in the salon (cf. Starke’s. letter). 

However, the three ‘N. & Q.’ accounts, 
put together, work out about as follows: 

Voltaire’s body on its arrival from Paris, 
at the Abbey of Scelliéres was opened, and 
the heart was taken out and given to the 
Marquise de Villette (Belle ct Bonne). The 


allegation that it was left by will to the | 


Villette family is probably merely a legend. 
It was put into a silver-gilt case, in the 
shape of a heart, and conveyed to Ferney. 
There, according to a contemporary chroni- 
cler, it remained for a long time on a shelf 
in the pantry (office) abandoned to the 
homage of the servants. 

If this is true, it may have been owing 
to the alleged fact that the Marquis de 
Villette did not buy Ferney from Madame 
Denis, Voltaire’s niece, until about a year 
after Voltaire’s death. 
was placed and cemented in a stone, appar- 
ently marble, monument, erected by the 
Marquis, on the front of which was 
inscribed, 

Son esprit est partout, et son coeur est ici, 
or according to Bulwer, 

Mon esprit est partout—mon ceur est ici. 


If Mariana Starke’s letter is to be trusted 
the heart must have been removed to Paris 
not later than 1792. Perhaps the removal 
was in 1791, with a view to handing it over 
to be deposited in the Panthéon with the 
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body of Voltaire. Presumably it was soon 
taken from Paris to the chateau of the Vil- 
lette family, near ont Sainte Maxence 
(Oise), which is about 63 miles E.N.1. of 
Creil. 

in or about 1864 the then Marquis de 
Villette, having resolved ‘tu sell his estate, 


offered the relic to the Emperor, who 
through the Minister of the Interior 


accepted it. 

It is curious that it had not been depcsited 
in the Panthéon, when the body of Voltaire 
was taken there in 1791, especially seeing 
that Belle et Bonne is reported to have been 
present at the so-called Apothéose. 

There appears to have been a suggestion 
in 1864 that the heart should: be placed 
there in the Voltaire tomb. 

There were two reasons why this was not 


done. First, there was the religious objec- 
tion, the Panthéon having become again the 


Church of Ste. Genevieve. The second was 
that the tomb was found to be empty. (Sse 
4S. v. 278 and 48. i. 502). The story is 
that the remains had been secretly taken 
away. lt was decided that the heart should 
be placed either in the Institut de France 
or the Bibliotheque Impériale (now 
Nationale). 

In ‘Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 
1865,’ p. 224, is the following :—‘‘ Here [in 
the Library of Printed Works] we find the 
model in bronzed plaster of the admirable 
statue of Voltaire, by Houdon, the original 
of which is at the Théatre Frangais.”’ 

A foot-note adds, ‘‘ Owing to the altera- 
tions in progress, little of this [? the Library 
as above, or the statue] is now visible. In 
1865, the heart of Voltaire, long deposited 
at the Chateau de la Villette, near Pont 
St. [l.e. Ste.] Maxence (Oise), was trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Library in the pre 
sence of the Ministers of the Interior and 
Public Instruction.’’ 

Apparently 1865 should be 1864, espe- 
cially considering the date of the ‘ Guide.’ 

‘Murray’s Hand-Book for Paris,’ 1874, 
p. 69, shews that it was not very long before 
the relic was removed to another room. 
‘‘ Higher up, on a bracket [in the Cabinet de 


' Médailles et Antiques] a box surmounted by 


to the National Library.” 


the bust of Voltaire, containing his heart, 
long possessed by the family of the Marquis 
de Villette, by whom it has been presented 
The last few 
words appear to be an abbreviation of the 


| facts. 
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There ought to be some record as to its | 


yemoval from the Cabinet of Medals to the 
“abandoned room’’ where it was ‘“‘ dis- 
covered’? in February. 


| Linguist and Mint Master. 


Physician, Chyrurgeons, and Domesticks; his 


j i . At meals he has 
his trumpets usher in his courses, and soft 


| musick at the table. If he move out of his 


In The Times picture the plaster statue | 


appears to be white, not bronzed. Perhaps 


at some time since 1864 it was whitewashed | 


or painted. 

Besides the marble statue in the Théatre 
Francais there is one in the Panthéon, also 
by Houdon. Probably the plaster cast was 
the model for both. 

Reverting to the inscriptions, I may add 
that the many variants of the principal 
one are examples of the usual carelessness 
displayed by writers who profess to give 
true coples. 
ulars Fanny Lewald’s memory was correct, 
the second inscription, the exact words of 
which Mariana Starke could not _ recall, 
was ‘Mes manes sont consolés, puisque mon 
coeur est au milieu de vous.”’ 

In what I have written 
Voltaire’s villa, at Ferney. 

Roeert PrIERPOINT. 


Ferney ‘means 





GERALD AUNGIER OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 


Tue Story or aA YOUNGER Son. 
(See ante p. 147, 165). 
Aungier’s Imperial policy, however, did 


| Palenkeens, 


Chamber, the silver staves wait on him; if 
downstairs, the Guard receive him; if he go 
abroad the Bandarines and Moors under two 
standards march before him. He goes some- 
times in his coach, drawn by large milk-white 
oxen, sometimes on thorseback, other times in 
carried by cohors (musselemen 
Porters); always having a Sombrero of state 
carried over him. 


There were Emperors before Cesar, and 


| apparently if it had fallen to the lot of 


Gerald Aungier to hold a _ coronation 


| Durbar, he would have discharged the office 


Assuming that in some partic- | 


with appropriate dignity and display. 
In his time, as in that of his predecessor 
Oxenden, the factory life was distinguished 


| for its pomp and grandeur—in later years 
| this maghificence became only a legend, and 


its scantiness a fact. But Oxenden and 
Aungier moved about like mighty Oriental 
potentates, that an impression might be 
made upon the natives. Ovington, the 
Naval Chaplain, in his interesting ‘ Voyage 


|to Surat,’ also lifts the curtain and shows 
jus the daily life of the President and the 
| chiefs of the English colony in India during 


| It might be a page out of the 


the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
‘ Arabian 


| Nights.’ 


not always meet with the approval of his | 


masters at home; there was constant ‘‘ fric 
tion’’ between them, which may account for 
the fact that, though his predecessor and 
successor were both knighted, Aungier was 
left without title or distinction of any kind. 


The ‘‘ Company’ accused him of vanity | 


and extravagance, and blamed him “ for the 
great charges expended, and the grandeur 
he used on their Island of Bombay.’’ The 
Governor replied that 

the moneys expended on public appearance 
were, by serious debate, in Council, made suit- 
able for the decency and advantage of your 
affairs, and free from vanity or superfluity ... 
as for the buildings, they were judged abso- 
lutely necessary, and such as you cannot do 
without. : 

Fryer has left us a description of the 
manner in which Governor Aungier kept up 
the State and dignity of his office. 

President Aungier (he writes) has a large 
commission and is Vice-Regis; he has a Council 
here also, and a guard, when he walks or rides 
abroad, accompanied with a party of Horse 
which are constantly kept in the stalls, either 
for pleasure or service. He has his Chaplain, 


| 


| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Each day there is prepared a public table 
for the use of the President and the rest of- 
the Factory ... . The table is spread with 
the choicest meat Surat affords, and equal 
plenty of Sherash wine and Arak Punch, is 
served round... . Both before and after meals 
a Peon (native attendant) attends with a large 
Silver Ewer and Bason for those that sit down 
to wash their hands; which is a Decency in all 
places, but here necessary, because of the heat 
and dust which are so very troublesome. All 
the dishes and plates brought to the table are 
of pure silver, massy and substantial; and 
such are also the cups out of which they drink. 
And that nothing may wanting to please 
the Curiosity of every palate at the times of 
Eating; an English, Portuguese, and Indian 
cook, are all entertained to dress the meat in 
different ways for the gratification of every 
stomach. Upon Sundays and publick Days, 
the Entertainments keep up a face of more 
Solemnity, and are made more large and 
splendid. Deer and Antilopes, Peacocks, 
Hares, Partridges, and all kinds of Persian 
fruits, Pistachoes, Plumbs, Apricocks, cherries, 
ete., are all provided upon high festivals, and 
European as well as Persian wines are drunk 
with temperance and alacrity. 

Then the King’s health, and afterwards that 
of the Companies, are sent round the table— 
to the lowest Writer that sits down. When ths 


| Banquett is past they generally divert them- 
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selves for awhile with some Innocent easie 
Recreation. 

The President upon Solemn Days generally 
invites the whole Factory abroad, to some 
pleasant gardens, adjacent to the City, where 
they may sit shaded from the Beams of the 
sun, and refreshed by the neighbourhood of 
Tanques and waterworks. The President and 
his Lady are brought hither in Palanquins, 
supported each of them by six Peons, whic 
carry them by four at once on their shoulders. 
Before him, at a little distance, are carried 
two large Flaggs, or English Ensigns; curious | 
Persian or Arabian horses of State, which are 
of Great value, rich in their trappings, and 
gallantly Equipt, are led before him. 

The furniture of these and of several other 
horses, whereon the factors ride, is very costly; 
the saddles are all of velvet, richly em- 
broider’d; the Head stalls, Reins, and Crou- 
pers are all covered with solid wrought silver. 
The Captain of the Peons at this time ascends 
his horse, and leads forty or fifty others after 
him, which attend the President on foot. Next 
the President, follow the Council, in large 
coaches, all open—except their wives are in 
them—the several Knobbs about them are all 
covered with silver, and they are drawn by a 
pair of stately Oxen. After them succeed the 
rest of the Factors, either in coaches or Hack- 
eries, or upon horses, which are kept by the 
Company to accommodate their President and 
people at these times, or whenever they fancy 
to take the air. In this pompuous procession 
does the President, when he goes’ abroad, 
travel through the heart of the city. 

The evenings and mornings being allay’d 
with moderate breezes, and cool and temperate 
in respect of the Heat when the sun is at the 
height, invite the Fa@ctors daily almost, to the 
4;roves or Gardens near the water side; there 
to spend an hour or two (like Omar*) with a | 
bottle of wine and cold collation, which they 
carry with them. And neither the Chaplain 
nor any of the Council stir without the walls 
of the city without the attendance of four or 
five Peons upon the coach. This creates a | 
respect from the natives as they pass along, 
strikes them with a regard for the English 
whenever they meet them; makes them value 
our friendship, and place an honour in our 
intimacy and acquaintance. The probity and 
Grandeur of the English living hath raised 
the Presidency of Surat to that veneration 
and esteem, among the native inhabitants, 
that it has eclipsed the Greatness of their own 
Government, by encouraging the injured and 
distressed Indians, to apply themselves for | 
relief, rather to our President, than bated 
Governor. 

The Factors when they eat at home do_ it | 
after the English manner, but abroad they 
imitate the customs of the East in lying round 
the banquet upon the Persian carpets which | 
are spread upon the ground, twenty or thirty | 
foot in length. 


*This is 

















Ovington’s own parenthesis. and 


exhibits his (for those days) surprising know- | 
ledge of the Persian language and literature. 
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| He was in truth soon to 
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| It is scarcely surprising that the Gover- 
/nors at home began to get a little uneasy, 
| or that slanderers and mischief-makers were 
|at work. We learn from a private* letter 
dated 12 Jan., 1678, that Aungier had ceased 
to please the Company and others who ‘“ say 
|he is making up his bundle for himself,” 
lay down that 
bundle for ever; his life was fast ebbing 
away. The climate had told on his health, 
and he had already solicited the Court's 
permission to resign his post as soon as a 
duly qualified person should be appointed 
to succeed him. Also his brother being now 
a widower and childless, hq was heir pre- 
sumptive to the family honours, and 
altogether it seemed high time to realize 
his fortune and return home. . 

But he was to die in harness. Wasted 
by dysentery, we are told that he had lost 
the use of his limbs. 

(lmost to the end he was anxious about 
affairs in’ Bombay, which indeed were suffi- 
ciently precarious. The Malar pirates, 
though the city was too strong for them, 
were a constant menace to its trade, and it 
required all the genius of Aungier to main- 
tain the settlement, isolated as it ‘was 
between the rival powers of the Mahrattas 
and the Moghul Empire. Afterwards the 
situation became even more precarious. 
With the shadow of death upon him he 
dictated letters—the last is dated May 20, 
1677—and he administered his government 
to the end. 





He breathed his last at Surat on June 
| 30, 1677, in his fortieth year, or there- 


abouts, and unmarried. 

‘*It hath pleased God,’’? wrote the Surat 
Council to Bombay, ‘‘to our great sorrow 
after a tedious sickness to take out of this 


* Sir James Oxenden, of Deal, Kent, to Sir 
Streynsham Master, Governor of Madras, “I 
perceive our friend Mr. Gerald Aungier doth 
not now at last please the committee and 
others. They all say hee is making up his 
Bundell and sends home bad commoditys to 
the Company, and good of the same kind to 
some others of his particular friends ... But 
he hath done himself a particular discredit by 
a piece of indiscretion in writing to Sir 
Matthew Andrews, Mr. Goodier, Mr. Cradock 
and others, wherein he tells everyone of them 
particularly that hee is most worthy to be his 
suceessor, and wishing it were so, and to the 
Company hee says Mr. Rolt is best worthy to 
succeed him .. . they have all mett together 
and shown their letters to one another and 
some of the Company, and despise him as the 





. greatest Dissembler in nature.” 
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who died this morning between four and 
five of ye clock, of wch wee thought good 
to give you this timely notice, yt you might 
prevent all innovations or disturbances upon 
ye Island.”’ Fryer’s book contains the fol- 
jowing panegyric, in the exaggerated, arti- 
ficial, style of his century: ‘‘ We must close 
up this year with the sad news of the death 
of our resident at Surat. He was a 
Mecuenas of honest studies; a great cher- 
isher of Ingenuity; of a generous and free 
access; Inasculinely candid; a master of all 
languages and sciences, as well as skilled in 
military virtues; as if Mars had undertaken 
the protection of the Muses; but so envious 


are the fates that the best things are 
snatch’d away first.’ 
Sir Streynsham Master, Governor of 


who knew him per- 
sonally, also testify to his singularly 
enlightened mind and Jearning. In _ his 
knowledge of Oriental language and meta- 
physics, of great assistance to him in _ his 


Madras, and _ others 


dealings with the natives, he resembled his 


uncle the second Lord. 

‘President Aungier was one of tha most 
ingenious men of our nation that ever was 
in these parts,’ wrote the Governor of 
Madras to the Company in 1671. Neverthe- 
less, after a few perfunctory messages of 
regret from the Company in London, both 
name and memory of him was speedily for- 
gotten. 

He was laid to final rest in the English 
cemetery at Surat, for the factors, in con- 
cluding the above quoted letter, say, ‘‘ Our 
thoughts are now taken up in giving orders 
and directions for ye decent burial of ye 
defunct, whom, God willing, wee intend to 
interr on Munday next, in such manner ye 
time and place will admit.” 

“There is a building of considerable pre- 
tension’’—writes Sir James Campbell in 
his Account of Surat (pub. 1877, in Vol. 
xxvi. of ‘Bombay Gazetteer Materials ’)— 
“in the old English Cemetery at Surat, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Oxen- 
den Mausoleum, with an obliterated inserin- 
tion, which is supposed to be the tomb of 
Gerald Aungier.’’ Speaking of some of the 
magnificent tombs of the European settlers 
at Surat. Ovington says, ‘‘ the two most 
celebrated Fabrics among the English, set 
off with stately Towers and Minorets. is that 
which was erected for Sir George Oxenden, 
and the other for the renowned and Honour- 
able President Aungers.”’ 


life our worthy President Gerald Aungier, | 


Furthermore, a relative of the writer 
recently in Surat visited the old English 
cemdtery anc! found, without difficulty, 
Gerald Aungier’s tomb, which bears a by 
no means obliterated inscription. It may, of 
course, have been recut, and the original 
tomb may have- been replaced by another, 
but at any rate to-day there seems no mys- 
tery as to the exact place of his burial, 
which neither lacks stone nor inscription. 
Nevertheless the ‘Oxford History of India’ 
(for Students) asserts that his burial place 
is unknown, while Romantic-fiction-biog- 
raphy also steps in and informs us that 
‘“though Aungier must have been buried in 
grand style, with the flags over the Castle, 
and the factory, half mast high, ‘no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day’.”’ 
‘* Statues,’’ the writer continues, ‘‘ have been 
erected over the tombs of lesser men, but 
Aungier lies under a simple grave untouched 
by the art of the Sculptor . It is per- 
haps in the fitness of things that such a 
man should lie in a nameless grave.’’ 


If Surat possesses the dust, Bombay can 
at any rate boast of the possession of a 
relic, reminding her that some two centuries 
and a half ago there lived in her midst a 
good and great Christian who planned the 
first Protestant Church in that city. <A 
large silver chalice and cover is religiously 
preserved to-day in Bombay Cathedral which _ 
he had presented to the Christian Com- 
munity of St. Thomas’s Church. It is 
engraved with his family arms (similar to 
those borne by Henry Aungier, Edward the 
Second’s Chancellor and Chief Justice), and 
bears the following deeply indented inscrip- 
tion : 


Hune Calicem 
Eucharistae sacrum esse 
voluit 
Honorabilis Geraldus 
Aungierus Insulae Bombaiae 
Gubernator, ac pro rebus Honorabilis 
Anglorum Societatis Indicis 
Orientalibus merecatorum agenfium Praeses 
illustrii 
aerae Christianae 
anno 1675. 
This precious relic is the oldest tangible 
memorial of the English settlement in 
Bombay. 


C. J. Bi, A 
(To be concluded). 
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THE MARSHALL FAMILY OF LEEDS, 


From the wills 
years ago by Mr. H. Marshall, 
Leeds Stipendiary, I am able to give the 
pedigree of the above family, many mem- 
bers of which have filled public offices in 
Leeds. 

James Marshall, of Leeds, 
son of James Marshall of York (whose will 
was proved 1768), married 
Feb., 1756. Susanna daughter 
Horncastle, Surgeon and 
Leeds. James Marshall and his wife 
Susanna wera buried at York, leaving issue : 

1. Rev. Thomas Horncastle Marshall, of 
whom: presently. 

2. Matthew Chitty Marshall, d.s.p. 1847. 

3. Elizabeth, b. 1765; mar. 1st Wm. 
Etherington of York, jeweller; 2nd (1813) 
John Pashley of Gainsborough. 
21 Jan., 1854. 

4. Ellen died unmarried. 

Rev. Thomas Horncastle Marshall, 
at Leeds Jan. 18, 1757, M.A., Clare Hall, 


of Richard 


Camb., Vicar of Pontefract. He married 
2 Sept., 1789, at Whitby, Alice Skinner; | 
and by her had issue : 

1. Wm. Skinner Marshall of London, | 
merchant. D. 1854. Married, 1827, Jane 
Barry of Whitby, and had issue: 

(a) Wm, Julius Marshall, b. 1828, d. | 
1881, Barrister-at-law; Colonel, Suffolk | 
Militia, left issue. 

(b) John Marshall, Captain, 4th Dra- 


goons, killed in the Crimea, 1855. 
(c) Rev. Robert Marshall, M.A., 
Edith, dau, of Sir Samuel Baker. 
(d) James, drowned at Whitby, 
(e) Alice. 
2. James Marshall, 
Upnor Lodge, Kent. D., 


mar, 


1851. 


Captain, R.N., of 
at Tickhill, 1834. 
3. Thomas Horncastle Marshall, of whom | 
presently. 
4. Julia, b. 1804, mar. 1829, Rev. 
Bury, who d. in 1886, leaving issue. 


Thomas Horncastie Marshall, b. 1 March, 
1800, Barrister, Judge of the Leeds County | 
Court, d. 1875, mar. 1829, Maria. dau. of 
Richard Temple, M.D., and had issue. His 
second son, James, Lieutenant, 68th Light 
Infantry, was killed at Sebastopol, June 8, 


1855, aged 20. 
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and data sent me a few | 
the present | 


cabinet-maker, | 
at Malton 10 | 


Alderman of | 


She died | 


born | 


Wm. | 
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| The Leeds Intelligencer, 

Marriages. 

; On Tuesday, Mr. Wm, Etherington Jeweller 
to Miss E. Marshall daughter of Mr. James 
Marshall of York. 

Aug. 4, 1794. Deaths. 

Died Mrs. “Marshall—wife of Mr. Jas. 
| Marshall of York, and daughter of the late 
| Richard Horncastle of Leeds. 

Tablet in Tickhill Church. 
Sacred to the Memory of Rev. Thos. Horn- 
castle Marshall MA—Vicar of Pontefract who 
died at Tickhill 1 Sept. 1841 aged 84. Also of 


1852. “*I will 
redeem them from Death.” 

In memory ot Captain Jas. Marshall R.N, 
of Upnor Lodge Kent who died at Tickhill 
24 Dec. 1834 aged 40. 

The Will of James Marshall of York, 
| upholsterer, dated 26 Feb., 1795. Sons: 
| Thomas Horncastle Marshall and Matthew 
Chitty Marshall; and daughter Elizth. wife 
of Wm. Etherington £100 as a token of 
affection. To dau. Ellen £300, Proved 
| June, 1796, by Rev. Thos. Horncastle Mar- 
ishall, and Matthew Chitty Marshall, gent., 
sons and exors. 

The Will of Rev. Thos, Horncastle Mar- 
| shall of Pontefract, now residing at Ordsall, 
| Co. Notts., on account of years and infirm- 
| ities, made my will, 28 Dec., 1829. 

My effects to my wife Alice, except a 
| piece of plate to each of my children, from 


1791, June 6th; 


| Alice his wife who died 16 Feb. 


ithe plate of my father, or that of my Uncle 
| Horneastle’s. 
Proved June, 1842. 
R. Gorpon SMITH. 
17. Brambledown Road, 
Wallington. 


** WorKSILVER ”’ (See 13 S. i. 449; exlvi. 
| 13, 52, 92, 144).—In order to get this real 
| word into the index of ‘N. & Q.’ I may 
| perhaps be allowed to note that the ghost- 
| word weikseluer appears first in the ‘ Des- 
\criptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the 
| Public Record Office,’ 1V. 295; and that the 
| document referred to at cxlvi. 52 is enrolled 
‘on the Patent Roll 36 Henry VIII, part iii. 
im. 4 Q. V. 


| WeatHer-vanE ANrecvoTES.—This occurs in 
| Warburton’s Correspondence, 1761 or 1762: 
‘“ When — went last to Ireland, he con- 
trived that the vane on the top of his house 
| should be tied down to the east point. Do 
'not think I tell you a flam; it is the literal 
‘truth. It was I suppose a family charm: 
| he might have learnt it of his ancestors, 
‘those Laplanders whom King Sweno trans- 
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planted into the North of Iveland, to civilize 
the savage inhabitants. While this was 
carrying on between him and his weather- 
cock, Sir John Dolben was just got out of 
a serious illness, and .wanted exercise to 
reestablish his health. But, as he was to 
wait for mild weather, he would need be 
carried out every day into his garden, to see 
how the wind stood. Unluckily no weather- 
eck was in sight from thence, but 
———’s; and that still pointed east. His 
daughters would by no means commit him 
to his exercise during the inclement quarter ; 
so he was contented to wait for a change. 
But the vane, as well it might, continuing 
steady to its trust, and the weather growing 
warm, the old knight lost all patience; and 
complaining to a friend of the discordancy 
between wind and weather: I’ll be hanged 
(said the other) if —---— has not been play- 
ing tricks with his weathercock; for I 
remember being with him the morning he 
went away, when a workman came down 
stairs, and assured the doctor he had ‘ made 
all safe.’ ”’ 

I have read somewhere that Porson, who 
dreaded the east-wind, was detained in a 
country-house for a fortnight by a similar 
trick, contrived by a fellow..guest. 

Ricuarp H, THornton. 

224, 24th Street North, 

Portland, Oregan. 


Tue Earzuiest Darryinc Scenr.—This is 
perhaps that represented on a frieze of what 
has been called the earliest building known 
above-ground—-of about 4,500 B.c. It was 
found near Ur of the Chaldees by a joint 
expedition, part of the report being copied 
in the public press of Feb. 18, 1924, viz. : 
“The most interesting, a panel four feet 
long, had on one side a milking scene, cows 
and their calves, and men milking the cows 
into tall jars, in the middle of a reed-built 
byre, with heifers coming out from a gate.” 

RockiNGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 

Mavupuir anp Mauconpuir.—At 13 S, i. 
223, I pointed out that the inclusion of 
Robert Mauduit amongst those drowned in 
the wreck of the White Ship in 1120, was 
due to confusion between the Latinised 
forms ‘“‘ Maledoetus ’’ and ‘‘ Malconductus.”’ 
I see that Haskins also confuses these 
names; for in the index to his ‘ Norman 
Institutions’ there are three references 
under ‘ William Mauduit,’ but on one of 
ihese pages (289), the name is ‘‘ Malus con- 


| No. 165 of 


’ 


ductus’’; and there is no William Maucon- 
duit in the Index . 

A few weeks after my 
article appeared in ‘N, 
from Mr, A. 


above-mentioned 
& @.’ I received 
Lestringant of Rouen his list 
second-hand books. By a 
curious coincidence, two ‘consecutive Items 
in this were books by G. Mauconduit (1879) 
and F, J. Mauduit (1899), both published 
in Normandy. So we have these two names 
still surviving in the duchy. 

G. H: 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

An E1GHTeenta Century PropuHecy.—In 
1794 one Richard Brothers published in two 
books a singular work entitled ‘ A Revealed 
Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times.’ 
In Book ii, Brothers predicts a war in 
which Prussia, Russia and Turkey will be 
destroyed. Strange to say, the nations he 
mentioned were the countries which collapsed 
as a result of the late World War. 

GEO. MIERRYWEATHER. 

UniguE Marriace CrerREMoNy. — At. S. 
Thomas’s Church, Ardwick, Manchester, 
were married at one time on 17 Feb. 
(1) Mis. Hannah Barker, widow and _ pro- 
prietor of the Carlton Hotel, Union St.. 
Ardwick, to Mr. James George, proprietor 
of the Globe Inn, SS. Andrew’s Street, 
Manchester, (2) her son, Mr, Jack Barker 
te Miss Ellen Greaves, (3) her daughter 
Miss Olive Barker to Mr. George Burgess. 
The three ceremonies were performed by the 
Rey. A. B. Wilson, Woodhouse, Rector of 
the Parish. Mrs. Barker was the widow of 
Detective-Sergeant Barker, of the A Divi- 
sion. of the Manchester City Police, and the 
three brides were given away by Mr. Fred- 
erick Coombes, an old comrade of the late 
Detective. These interesting events are 
surely worth recording in ‘N, & Q.’ 

é T. Cann Huaues, F.s.a. 


WHITE. 


Lancaster. 

A Sayine or Bossver’s.—Our friends the 
correspondents of L’Intermédiare have been 
seeking the exact wording and the refer- 
ence for a sentence of Bossuet’s which 
resembles that oft-quoted saying of Bishop 
Butler’s ‘‘ Things and actions are what they 
are,’? etc. A correspondent supplies both at 
col. 173, in the number for Feb, 20-29, and 
it seems worth while to record them in 
‘N. & Q.’ The reference is ‘ La Connais- 
sance de Dieu en soi-méme,’ ch. I. no. xvi. 
(Edit. Lachat, Visés, t. xxiii, p. 69). The 


werds are: 
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Le plus grand déréglement de l’esprit c’est de 
croire les choses parce qu’on veut qu’elles 
solent, et non parce qu’on a vu qu elles sont 


en effet. 
1 A, SAY 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


The Cambridge University Reporter for 
the 4th inst. contains the summary of an 
important paper read on Jan, 51 by the 
Master of Emmanuel to the Cambridge 
Philological Society. It was entitled ‘ New 
Light on the Relations between early Greece 
and the Hittite Civilization,’ and related to 
the work done on the documents in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform discovered some eighteen 
years ago at Boyhazkeui by Dr. Winckler. 
The Swiss scholar, Dr. Emil Forrer, who 
has been working at the decipherment of the 
tablets in Berlin has established the fact 
that eight languages are represented in 
them. At the date to which they belong the 
country was in the hands of the Hittites; 
the bulk of the records are not, however, 
in real Hittite, but in a mongrel language 
of which a considerable part of the inflection 
and some of the common words are Indo- 
European and the rest of the vecabulary 
derived from some other source—a language 
provisionally termed pseudo-Hittite. Among 
the other languages are fragments of the 
real Hittite. 

Traces of the vanished Hittite empire 
are, as is well known, to be found not only 
in the Bible but also in Greek literature, 
and one of the westernmost of their remains, 
the monument at Nif, is in the country of 
Tantalus, whose figure looms in the back- 
ground of Greek tragedy. It is suggested in 
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the paper from which we are quoting that | 


the name. Tantalus itself may contain a 
characteristic possessive or genitive casa 
common to Etruscan, pseudo-Hittite, the real 
Hittite and Lydian. At any rate, it would 
seem to be present in the Candaules and 
Myrsilos of whom Herodotus tells. 

Faint traces such as this and such as the 
symbols like Hittite symbols long employed 
by the Arcadians have suddenly received sur- 
prising illumination. We quote from the 
columns of The Cambridge University 
Reporter : 

He [Dr. Emil Forrer] says (translated lite- 
tally with, in the forms quoted, y for 7), 
“About Christmas I made a_ discovery, the 


imvortance of which can hardly yet be fully 
estimated, and which I am sure will give you 
pleasure. 


discovered Atreus of My- 


IT have 


Marcu 15, 1994. 
cenae, the father of Agamemnon, in the 
hazkeui texts. Atreus means ‘the undis- 
mayed,’ arising from a form A-tres-yas (rpéo 
tremble) and appears therefore in my texts as 
Attarissiyas king of Ahhiya or Ahhiyaya 
which is “Axatixa.* The date is between 1240 
and 1210 B.c. which fits in precisely with the 
usual date assigned to the Trojan War. Atta- 
rissiyas is on the point of occupying Caria 
from Rhodes, but is repulsed by the troops of 
the Hittite king Tudhaliyas. He then estab. 
lishes himself in Cyprus. In a treaty Ahbhi- 
yava=Greece is mentioned as a great power 
alongside Egypt, Babylon, and Assur. Greece 
under Atreus a firmly-compacted great power 
which dares an attack on the Hittite empire! 
This [ could never have dared to lhope, all the 
less so since Troy is not mentioned in the 
Boghazkeui texts. That this has the greatest 
importance tor the disputed questions of 
Greek influence on Egyptian art, the treatment 
of Cretan civilisation and the chronology of 
prehistoric Europe need not be emphasized, 
further mentions of the Greeks in earlier 
times will bring still more light as soon as it 
is possible to grasp the situation clearly.” 

As Dr, Giles adds in his paper, even if it 
should turn out that Attarissiyas is not 
Atreus it is hardly likely that there can be 
a mistake about the treaty with the 
Achaians, and to have ascertained their 
presence in Rhodes and a design of occupy- 
ing Caria and Cyprus will be of the greatest 
importance in the investigation of Achaian 
movements in the Mycenaean age. Of no 
less importance will it seem to the lover of 
Homer to have the traditional date of the 
Trojan War confirmed, and a new touch of 
reality thereby imparted to the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

The Bulletin of tie Institute of Historical 
Research has a note by Mr. C. W. Alvord 
on the new home in America of the Shel- 
burne Manuscripts. They were sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 11, 1921, to a 
representative of Mr. William L. Clements. 
and have now been deposited in the William 
L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, near 
Detroit, Michigan. This library, presented 
by the collector to the University of Michi- 
gan, and valued for the University at 
$1,500,000, is housed in a fine Renaissance 
building, also the gift of Mr. Clements, 
which contains beside the principal room, a 
special one dedicated to the more valuable 
books and unprinted material such as the 
MSS. in question. In the latter room hangs 
a portrait of Shelburne painted by J. L. 
Masnier in 1795. 





* « in this word substituted for digamma. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses. to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Scuoo. Motto rrom St. JEROME, — The 
Latin motto of a famous American private 
school, ‘‘ Ka discamus in terris quorum 
scientla perseveret in coelis,’’ was originally 
credited erroneously to St. Augustine. In 
the Paris, 1845, edition of St. Jerome’s 
works, this sentence appears in Letter 53 to 
Paulinus, ‘‘ Discamus in terris quorum 
nobis scientia perseveret in coelo,’’ identical 
with the Venice version, 1766, and that of 
Frankfort, 1684. The French translation 
of Jerome’s letters, Paris, 1713, gives this 
form:—‘‘ Apprenons donc sur la terre ce 
que nous n’oublierons jamais dans le ciel.’’ 

Are there any variants in other editions 
of St. Jerome, and has any English School 
ever used this motto? 

Tuomas FLInt. 


Tue ‘“‘ Enertisn’’ Bacu.—At the Music 
Exhibition held at the Crystal Palace in 
1900 a portrait of Joh. S. Bach (? Joh. 
Christian Bach) was exhibited. It was 
lent by Mr. G. von Perch. Can anyone 
guide me to its present locality ? 

C. Sanrorp TERRY. 


Tue “ Fatper.’”’—The women in Malta 
wear an ugly black hood on their heads 


calied ‘‘ faldet,’’ which effectively hides their 
features. Could any reader indicate the 
origin of the hood? When I was stationed 
in Malta in 1894, I heard it stated that 
during the French occupation of the islands 
the Pope had issued a decree for the 
“faldet ’’? to be worn for one hundred years 
as a penance. Over a century has passed 
since the French ceded Malta, but the black 
hood is still universally worn. Could any 
one say if there is truth in this story ? 
A. 


Greenr’s Museum, Licurretp. — There 


was published in 1773 a small octavo entitled | 


‘Compendious Description of the Curiosities 
in Mr, Greene’s Museum at Lichfield’ Is 
anything known of this museum now? Was 
it a private one, or did the proprietor earn 
an honest penny by selling the exhibits, as 
was the case in Boulter’s Museum, formerly 
at Great Yarmouth, Norfolk ? 

E. B. O. K. L. 
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EasTeRN PorEM WantTED.—Will any reader 
kindly put me on the track of an Eastern 
idyll which I saw years ago, but most of 
which I have forgotten. I think it begins 
with the words 


My father’s buffaloes are mine, 


and is probably a translation from the 
Persian, 
Grorce Mortey. 
FresHrorD, Co. Somerset. — Admiral 
Mark Robinson, who died in 1834, at Fresh- 
ford, near Bath, and who was buried in 
that church, owned a house and land in 
Freshford, known as ‘‘ Freshford Mead.’’ 
I am anxious to discover the subsequent 
ownership of this property, and to whom it 
passed at the death of Admiral Robinson. 
P. D. Munpy. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ‘‘ RARITIES”’ AT 
CHARING CROSS AND SuHoREDITCH.—Is any- 
thing known of the following collections that 
Peter Mundy saw in London in 1639? 

Mr. Hubertts rarieties by Charing Crasse. 
Among the rest the skeleton off a cnild of 
aboutt 2 Inches long, perffect and hard (Such 
perhapps an Imposture made use offe when hee | 
shewed a Mandrake). Allsoe the extreame 
smalle French writing, Not possibly t») bee 
read withoutt a glasse For thatt purpose and 
L thinck Never written withoutt helpe off such 
a glasse. 

Allsoe some things att Mr. Robinsons by 
Shoreditch. Hee was once a Comedian: Now. 


nott. 
L. M. 


‘““Two Faces unDER OnE Hoop.’’—It has 
been stated that Queen Elizabeth in a 
document of 1563, wrote that she had 
‘* found two faces under one hood, and the 
body rotten, being covered with two visors, 
succession and liberty.’’ In ‘ Martin Franc 
and the Monk of St. Anthony,’ in Long- 
fellow’s ‘Outre-Mer,’ the author writes: 
‘‘The keener eye of his wife, however, soon. 
discovered two faces under the hood.’* To 
what are Queen Elizabeth and Longfellow 
alluding ?° 


ANSTEY. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lieut.-GENERAL JOHN JOHNSON, 33RD 
Rect. — I should be glad to be made 
acquainted with the parentage of this 


officer, who was born in 1690, of a family 
connected with Glaston, Rutlandshire, but 
whether born there or not I do not know. 
He joined the Army in Spain at the age of 
sixteen, and after thirty-one years’ service 
His first com- 


became Lieutenant-General. 
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mission, as Cornet to a Troop of Horse, 
was ‘‘Given at the Camp before Ciudad 
Rodrigo, this Thirteenth day of May, 
Anno Dni., 1706 (signed) Gallway;’? and 
his last was as Lieutenant-General, ‘‘ Given 
at our Court at Kensington, the Nineteenth 
Day of September, 174/, (signed) Holles 
Newcastle.’’ 

Johnson was promoted from a Captaincy 
and Lieut.-Coloneley in the Coldstream 
Guards to the command of the 33rd Regi- 
ment, Nov. 16, 1739; which regiment he 
commanded four years later at the battle 
of Dettingen, June 16, 1743. General 
Johnson, in 1720, inherited by the will of 
Mr. Peter de-la-Porte, one of the South Sea 
Directors, the estate of Burhill, Surrey ; 
which was disposed of by his grandson in 
1848, and now forms the Club House and 
links of the ‘‘ Burhill Golf Club.” 

General Johuson died in Clarges Street, 


London, Nov. 19, 1753, «wtat 63; and is 


‘<a ae || Creer eRe, ee Men | bos : ; . 
buried in Thames Ditton churchyard, There | Anne Clifford,’ with an introduction by V. 
is a portrait of him in ‘ The History of the | 9 


33rd Regiment,’ published in 1922. I have 
heard it stated that his father was a Tur- 
key merchant trading with Smyrna, and 
that happening to be at Lisbon at the time 
of the earthquake, he was buried in the 
ruins, but was eventually rescued alive 
after two days’ interment. This is mere 
tradition amongst the General’s descendants, 


as they have no proofs to go by, but if trus | 


the General’s father must have survived 
him, as he died in 1753, whereas the earth- 
quake at Lisbon occurred in 1755. 

The name of Johnson being a common 
ene makes the possessors somewhat difficult 
to connect, but I may add as a clue that 
General Johnson bore for arms, Argent, a 
chevron sable between 3 lions’ heads couped 
gules, crowned or; and for crest, A lion’s 
head couped gules, ducally crowned or, 
between 2 ostrich feathers argent. It will 
be noted that these are the same arms as 
borne by Archdeacon Johnson, born 1540, 
who founded the Grammar Schools of 
Uppingham and Oakham. Beyond this I 
fail to connect the families, and shall be 
glad of any clue or suggestions in tracing 
the General’s direct ancestry. : 

Dirks. SL: 

Monracute Barony.—Could anyone tell 

me the name of the son of Simon de Monta- 


cute who was summoned to Parliament in | 


1299, also if possible the descent of the above 
Simon ? 


D. or G. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Famity.— My maternal great. 
grandmother Sarah Holwell was born at 
Torquay, c. 1801. I should be grateful foy 
any information regarding her parentage 
and family. 


HoLweE Lyi 


H. E. von Revtter. 
Hotel Buol, Davos, Switzerland. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR JEFFREYS AND His 
Housrt 1N GREAT QUEEN StTRE£T.—Is the 
house in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, successively occupied by Lord Chan- 
cellor Nottingham, Lord Keeper Guilford, 
and Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, still in exis- 
tence? If so, how may one know it? And 
if not, when was it demolished ? 

And can anyone tell me at what period 
of the year 1678 Sir George (afterwards 
Lord) Jeffreys received his patent of pre- 
cedence as King’s Counsel ? 

M. C. B. 


tAN (Ranpd).—In the ‘Diary of Lady 
Sackville West, published last year (Heine- 
man), there are three references as_fol- 
lows: 8th March, 1617, To Mr, Ran; 11th 
August, 1617, To Mr. Ran; 27th March, 
1619, To My. Rand. 

Ran or Rand is apparently one and the 
same person, and, presumably, a Clerk in 
Holy Orders. 

Is anything known of him? 

R. CHESLETT?. 

105, Gipsy Hill, 8.E.19. 


CHINA StToRK IN Datrres.—What are the 
origin and meaning of having a china stork 
in dairies ? 

B. W. 

PRovERBS AND PHRASES OF THE Datry.— 
In ‘A Yorkshire Dialogue in its Pure, 
Natural Dialect,’ issued in 1684 and _ re- 
printed by Skeat in his ‘ Nine Specimens of 
English Dialects,’ I find the following :— 
‘“Sett a Cow to git a Hare” and “As 
nimble as a Cow in a Cage.”’ 

In Northall’s ‘Folk-phrases of Four 
Counties’ there is noted :---‘‘ A lowing cow 
soon forgets her calf’’; ‘‘ A poor hap’orth 
of cheese”? (said of a sickly child); “ All 
together like Brown’s cows”; ‘“‘ Like a 
cow’s tail he grows down hill”; ‘‘ Like 4 
humble bee in a churn’’; ‘‘ That’s the chap 
that gnaw’d the cheese.’’ 

I shall be glad if further ‘references to 
similar sayings or proverbs are noted. 

R. Hepcer WaALtLact. 
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MicHaEL ANGELO: Stoxy OF MALEFACTOR 
put TO THE TorturE.—In a note to an 
early poem by Edward Young on Michael 
Angelo’s picture of the Crucifixion, the 
author states that the verses were suggested 
by a story of the artist having obtained per- 
mission to torture a condemned malefactor 
in order that he might represent the agonies 
of death in the most natural manner. IL 
should be glad to be informed whether such 
a charge was ever seriously made against 
Michael Angelo, and if so, when and_ by 
whom ? 
H. J. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
THISTLEWAYTE Famity. -— I should be 
glad to have any particulars relating to 
Benet Thistlethwayte of Marlborough, 
Wilts, Scholar of Winchester in 1681, and 
of his family. Did he marry and have 
issue? If so, who was his wife and what 
were the names of his children, and were 
any of them married, and did they leave 
issue ? 


AYLIFFE 


Lronarp C, Price, 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

COCKERSAND ABBEY, LaNcasutre.—Refer- 
ence is sought te other than printed sources 
of information as to the history; of this 
Abbey. There are probably MSS. in various 
collections in the country. Please reply 
direct. 

T. Cann HuGHEs, M,A.,¥F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 

JosepH MiILsAND.—-Can anyone direct me 
tobiographical particulars of this friend of 
Robert Browning to whom ‘ Sordello’ and 
‘Parleyings of Certain People’ were dedi- 
cated? He apparently lived at Dijon. me 
died 4 Sept., 1886. Is any portrait of him 
known ? 

T. Cann Hucues. 

Francts Grosr.—Is there any authority 
for a statement in a recent bookseller’s cata- 
logue that the ‘ Academy for Grown Horse- 
men,’ by Geoffrey Gambado (pseud. of Henry 
W. Bunbury) has been attributed to Francis 
Grose, the author of ‘The Antiquities of 
England and Wales’ (1797), ate. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

“Jorn your Fiats.”—What is the allu- 
sion in American dialect-phrase, ‘‘ jine your 
flats’? ? The common metaphorical meaning 


t understand well enough; but what are the | 
“flats”? that ought not to be left unjoined ? 
Joun Krirxsy. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘as is stated 
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Cran ANRIAS AND ANDERSON FaMILy.— 
I should be glad if any reader well-up in 
Scottish genealogy, could give me details of 
the descent of the Anderson family from 
Anrias the progenitor of the old Celtic 
Earls of Ross, and also show, if possible, 
the connexion between the Highland and 
the Lowland families of Anderson. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Swirt’s WrtsH Travets.—Did Swift— 

ever visit Wales? If so, what 

parts of the country and at what date? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Rev. JoHNn Newton, Rector or %8. 
Prerer’s, Brprorp.—The above-named per- 
son was presented by Charles I to this 
living, and instituted May 22, 1644, but 
only held it for the short space of two 
years, when he was ejected and Robert 
Marshall intruded by the Parliament. 

Humphrey Newton, son of John Newton 
of Axmouth, Devon, had a son named John 
who was born at Oundle, Northants, in 
1622, and educated at Oxford. He was an 
ardent Royalist, and at the Restoration was 
made King’s Chaplain and Rector of Ross 
in Herefordshire, where he died on Christ- 
mas Day, 1678. I think it is quite likely 
that the Rector of 8. Peter’s, Bedford, and 
the Rector of Ross were one and the same - 
person. 

A John Newton was churchwarden of S. 
Peter’s, Bedford, in 1634, and again in 1644. 

I wish to obtain full biographical details 
of the Bedford Rector of that name, Is 
it known if the Rector of Ross, after he 
obtained his degree of M.A. in 1642, held 
any preferments previous to the Restora- 
tion ? 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 


Avraors Wantep: 1. (a) Et constricta suas 
habitans amat ostrea valvas, 
quoted: by the late Mrs. J. H. Ewing in her 
‘Story of a Short Life.’ 
(b) Man angrer ofte sin tale, 
Men sielden sin tanshed, 
quoted by Mrs. Ewing in 
What language is this? 


* Snapdragons.’ 


G. S. Gipsons. 
2. Who was the Author of ‘ Burford Cot- 
tage, and_ its Robin-Red-Breast,’ printed in 
1835, for Thomas Tegg and Son? 
Watter G Crombie. 
3. Who wrote a poem called, I believe, 
©The Rossignol,’ of which the main idea was 
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that a “ rossignol ” returning to his native land | 
after a fairly long absence encountered a hawk | 
or eagle, which killed him. After each verse 
came the refain :— 

Over de mountains, over de mountains, 

Hear him call, hear him call, 

Poor little rossignol. 


The whole poem was written in slightly | 


broken English. 
D. nu H. 





Replies. 
‘LES MISERABLES.’ 
(cxlvi. 156). 

The valuable information collected by M. 
Edmond Biré in his 
1852’ (Paris, 1894) shows that Lacroix, 
Verboeckhoven & Co. were the real pub- 
lishers, Pagnerre and the other firms being 
merely the sale agents. 

The story as related by M. Biré (p. 126) 
is as follows: 

Au printemps de 1861, Victor Hugo se rendit 


a Bruxelles et y fit un séjour de quelques mois, 
pendant lequel il termina les Misérables. 


Il se mit en rapport, pour la publication de | bookstalls at Athens, Budapesth, and Prague 


son roman, avec des éditeurs belges, MM. A. 
Lacroix, Verboeckhoven et Cie. De retour a 
Guernesey, le 3 septembre, il y recevait, le 5 
décembre suivant, la visite de M. Lacroix, qui 
resta une semaine & Hauteville-House et en 
partit avec un traité en bonne forme. Un des 
articles de ce traité était ainsi congu: ‘M. 
Lacroix aura a s’entendre avec M. Renduel 
pour ja publication des deux premiers vol- 
umes.’ A Vlorigine, le roman ne devait avoir 
en effet que deux volumes et porter pour titre: 
le Manuscrit de V’Evéque. En vertu de con- 
ventions antérieures passées avec Eugéne Ren- 
duel, celui-ci avait le droit de publier le pre- 
mier ces deux volumes sous la condition d’en 
tirer seulement deux mille exemplaires. 
premier soin de M. Lacroix fut de s’aboucher 
avec lui. L’entente fut facile. Renduel, de- 
= quelques années déja, 
es affaires. ... En moins d’une heure l’accord 
était conclu. Eugéne Renduel consentait, en 
échange du versement d’une somme de huit 
mille francs, 
les deux premiers volumes des Misérables. 

Sous sa nouvelle forme, le roman . : 
n’avait pas moins de dix volumes . . La 
premiére partie—Fantine—fut publiée le 3 avril 
1862. Le 30 juin suivant, 
quisme et derniére partie, 
(Op. cit. pp. 126-129). 


One of the contributors to the publication 
entitled ‘‘ Victor Hugo: 
YEcole normale supérieure . 


Jean Valjean. 


. . sous la direc- 


tion de F. Brunetiére,’’ 1902, t. 2, p. 180, 
Says: 

‘Les Misérables eurent un succés extra- 
ordinaire, auquel contribua la facon dont ils | ren. 


Le | country. 


a faire abandon de ses droits sur | 
| the play 


paraissait la cin- | , I 
” | phlets which caused much trouble to Napo- 


; leon III’s gendarmes. 
,second French empire all the 
Lecons faites a | 


NOTES: AND QUERIES. 
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pens lancés: ils parurent .. . en méme 
|temps 2 la librairie internationale Lacroix 
‘et Verboeckhoven, a Bruxelles, et dans 
| toutes les grandes villes d’ Europe” 


Lacroix, Verboeckhoven & Co. were prin. 


| ters as well as publishers. 


Fuller intormation on this interesting 


| Subject will no doubt be given in the forth- 
coming ‘Tresor du Bibliophile romantique 


et moderne,’ 


' works, 


n ‘. | France for political reasons by 
‘ Victor Hugo aprés | 


|gians that the first 


| tion 


by L. Carteret. 
L. F. Power. 

There seems to be some confusion among. 
bibliographers with regard to Victor Hugo’s 
published after his expulsion from 
Napoleon 
III’s Government. This is partly due to 
the excessive vanity of the great poet- 
novelist, who firmly believed that the 
Emperor not only wished to stop the sale 
of all his works in France, but also to crush 
him out altogether as an author. I have 
been told by several old Frenchmen and Bel- 
“* foreign edition”’ of 
was on sale in Belgium 
and was even seen on railway 


‘Les Misérables’ 
and Holland, 


at least eight weeks before the appearance of 
the Pagnerre edition in Paris. 

The first foreign edition was a financial 
enterprise, on behalf of the author, of two 
wealthy French exiles in England, the 
Socialist Ledru-Rollin and Victor Schoelcher 
(the author of a once esteemad ‘ Life of 

Handel’). The entire first ‘‘ foreign edi- 
”? was printed in Soho (London) by 


| the same printers as the long since defunct 


n’était plus dans | 


Courrier de Londres, but had different pub- 
lishers’ names on the title page for eacls 

(This seems to have anticipated the 

American system with London 
as English agents of their publica- 
tions). The chief compositor of ‘ Les Misér- 
ables’ in London was Georges Delavigne (a 
nephew of Casimir Delavigne, the author of 
‘Louis XI,’ often revived by Sir 
Henry Irving, at the Lyceum Theatre), and 
he and his staff of ‘‘ comps ’’ were busy for 
years setting up anti-imperialistic pam- 


present 
houses 


After the fall of the 
republican 
‘comps ’”’ returned to France with the ex- 
ception of Delavigne, who determined to 


|settle in England. All his three daughters 
| were married to Englishmen, and he did not 


| 


| wish to leave his children and grandchild- 


Georges Delavigne died at the house 
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of his eldest son-in-law at East Hill, 
Wandsworth, in the spring of 1878, and was 
visited in last illness by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


Latin Hymns (exlvi. 156). — The Latin 
hymns contained in ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern’ are separately issued in a small 
volume entitled ‘ Hymni Latini,’ by Messrs, 
Clowes: and the Cambridge Univ. Press 
published (2nd ed. 1903) an ‘* historical com- 
panion to H. A. & M.” by the Rev. R. M. 
Moorsom, giving the Latin and other orig- 
inals with brief notes. The larger ‘ Histor- 
ical Ndition of H. A. & M.’ is a treasure 
of information on words and music alike; 
and many of the ancient tunes will be found 
inthe‘ English Hymnal.’ Trench’s ‘ Sacred 
Latin Poetry’ may also be useful. 

W. CE. Bz 


S. R. will find much of what he wants in 
‘Cantiones Sucrae. A Collection of Hymns 
and Devotional Chants for the different 
Seasons [etc.]. Arranged for four mixed 


Voices, by Rev. Joseph Mohr, 8.J. Ratis- 
bon: Frederick Pustel, 1878. London: 
Burns and Oates.’ 

O. O. H. 


If S. R. dces not already know them he 
might try the following books :— 

1. ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ His- 
torical Edition, with notes on the origin of 
both hymns and tunes and a general histor- 
ical introduction, illustrated by facsimiles 
and portraits. London (William Clowes), 


1909. 


2. ‘Hymni Latini qui libro intersunt 
cui nomen Hymns Ancient and Modern 
secundum formam  recentiorem.’ London 


(William Clowes) [1906]. 

The Historical Edition gives the originals 
of the translated hymns: 11 Greek, about 
150 Latin, 17 German, 2 Danish, 1 Italian, 
and 1 Welsh (No. 422). Many ancient 
melodies are given in the historical notes on 
thetunes, The little book, ‘ Hymni Latini,’ 
contains the text only of 149 hymns. The 
preface refers to the collection of 
Latin hymns edited by Arthur S. Walpole 
and published by the Cambridge University 
Press. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 

Birmingham University. 


‘A Historical Companion to Hymns 
A. & M.’ (Cambridge University Press), 
edited by R. M. Moorsom, contains the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ancient , 
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Greek, Latin, German, Italian, French, 
Danish and Welsh originals of the hymns in 
that collection, also the names of all authors 
and translators with notes and dates. The 


‘first edition was published in 1889, before 


Dr. Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 
the second edition in 1903. Recently I 
bought a second-hand copy of the second edi- 
tion for two shillings, the original price 
being five shillings. S. R. would find this 
small and inexpensive volume a convenient 
substitute for the bulky and expensive ‘ His- 


torical Edition of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ 
Hemyock, Devon. T. H. Sovursy. 


THomaAs SHADWELL: Ptace aND Date oF 
Birtu (cxlvi, 155). — The evidence was 
desired for the statement about Shadwell’s 
early education. The ‘Liber Matriculationis ’ 
of Caius College, Cambridge, records his 
father’s name, the place of his birth, and 
his age when admitted (14). It also tells 
us that he was educated at home under Mr. 
Roberts for five years, and at Bury St. 
Edmunds,,. under Mr. Stephens for one year. 
See p. 239 of ‘ Admissions to Gonville and 
Caius College’ edited by Dr. J. Venn and 
S. C. Venn, 1887, under the Admissions 
from Jan. 1, 1655/6 to Dee. 31, 1656. Ihave 
not access at the moment to Dr, Venn’s 
‘ Biographical History ’ of the same College. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

Mr. Watmstery will be interested to hear~ 
that I am preparing a definitive and com- 
plete edition of Shadwell’s work. In my 
introduction I treat in some detail the par- 
ticulars concerning which inquiry is made. 

MontacuE SUMMERS. 


MoruHer Gorpon’s at Heppincton (cxlvi. 


| 28).—There is a fair presumption from the 


denomination and context that ‘‘ Mother ”’ 
Gordon was the keeper of an alehouse or 
other place of entertainment at Headington 
frequented by Oxford men. The term (dia- 
lectic and vulgar) which Hearne applies to 
a part of the domestic offices is sufficiently 
illustrated in the ‘O. E. D.’ 

The verses quoted by Hearne are intended 
for an elegiac distich, though the second 
might not ba recognised at once as a penta- 
meter : 

Alma novem claros peperit Rhedi . 

na Poétas. 
Trap. Young, Bub, Stubb, Crab, Fog, 
Cary, Tickel, Evans. 

The incomplete word should certainly be 

Rhedicina or Rhedycina a convenient name 
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for Oxford in Latin verse, as in stanza 6 of 
Francis Herbert’s ‘ Heroes Britannici,’ p. 2 
of ‘ Musae Anglicanae,’ vol. i, (1721). 
Dum vigebit 
Saxonicis Rhedycina muris, 
and, near the end of Charles Finch’s ‘ Bel- 
lositum " (another name for Oxford), in the 
same volume, 
Tale tuum festa circumstipata corona 
Attolis, Rhedycina, caput. 

See Anthony Wood, ‘ History and Anti- 
4juities of the University of Oxford,’ vol. i. 
(1792), p. 26, ‘‘ Vadum Boum, ie, Ryd- 
ichen; for by that name as I have before 
said Oxford was called & written by the 
Britains,’? and Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ under 
Oxfordshire. A note in the ‘ Musae Angli- 
eanae,’ i. 2. gives Rhid-yehen as used by 
the ‘‘ Antiqui Britanni.’”?” In Welsh shid 
is a ford, and yehen, or ychain, oxen. 

EDWARD BENSLY: 

‘(In THE SWEAT OF THY Brow”? (cxlvi. 
153).—Wheatley’s English version of the 
passage from the Decretals of Gratian* can- 
not, 1 think, be regarded as the original of 
the phrase. As may be seen from the ‘ Ox- 
ford English Dictionary,’ the expression 
‘sweat of (one’s) brow,’’ based on Genesis 
iii. 19, is of eayly occurrence. ‘‘ Who would, 
trauaile and toile with the sweate of his 
browes?’’ is found in 1553 (T. Wilson, 
‘Rhet.’), and in 1621 Brathwait writes of 
living on the sweat of others’ browes,”’ 
while Trapp, ip his commentary on Genesis, 
has ‘It was after his fall laid upon him 
as a punisment, to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his nose.’’ The Karl of Carlisle in 
1779 is quoted for ‘‘ You have earned it with 
the sweat of your brow,’ and Southey 
(1816) for ‘‘ When he receives his daily 
wages in the sweat of his brow.” 

These ave given in the Dictionary under 
Sweat, ii. 2. b., where also the lines in 
Prior’s ‘Solomon’ (iii, 362) are compared, 


E’er yet he earns his Bread a-down his 
Brow, 

Inclin’d to Earth, his lab’ring Sweat must 
flow, 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
Stz Witiram Witson (11 8S. ix. 377, 411; 
‘xlvi. 100, s.v. ‘ The Collegiate Church of St. 
Mary, Warwick’).—Mention was made at 
the last reference of Sir William Wilson, 








* The sub-division of the ‘ Distinctio’” should 
he 64, not 54.. At any rate, it is so in. the 1779 
édition ot the ‘ Corpus Juris Canonici.” The 
Latin has cultus. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| Riland tound his own timber. 
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regarding whom some further particulars 
may be of interest. ‘Three Hundred Years 
of a Family Living, Being a History of the 
Rilands of Sutton Coldfield,’ By the Rey. 
W. K. Riland Bedford, M.A., (Birming- 
ham: Cornish Brothers, 1889), contains the 
following : 


South and east of the town of Sutton . 
there were several mansion houses occupied 
by gentlemen of standing. Langley Hall had 
only just passed by inheritance from the old 
inheritance from the old Norman name of 
Pudsey to the family of Jesson; and the widow 
of the last Pudsey, who had married Sir 
William Wilson, the sculptor, from Leicester 
knighted by Charles II., resided in the moated 
house in Sutton High Street, which he had 
built in the style compounded of Inigo Jones 
and the Dutch taste of King William’s day, 
which suits so well the red brick material of 
the Midland Counties. (p. 18). 

To the north of the town . . . Henry Lord 
Ffolliott (third peer) was building, under 
Wilson’s direction, a mansion, to be known as 
Four Oaks Hall, on the outskirts of Sutton 
Park. (Pulled down some years since). The 
Rectory House itself was in the main street of 
the little town close to the Church, having a 
good garden towards the east, abutting on 
pleasant pasture fields. According to a valua- 
tion of the parish, in 1671, it was equal to the 
best of the residences then existing in the 
place, as out of a total of £1,331 10s., it stands 
at £120, while Langley Hall is no more. ... 
It did not, however, appear te Mr. Riland to 
be satisfactory, as in 1701 he contracted with 
one W. Smith for the building of a parsonage 
house, 45ft. long in front, and 35ft. deep, and 
23ft. high to the top of the wall. This is the 
present Rectory. The cost was £239/11/9, in- 
cluding a wall round a court or garden in 
front, which was. pulled down in 1823. Mr. 
The timber... 
was, of course, oak; and, except that the stair- 
case, in its ascent by easy stages to the garrets, 
with a handsome balustrade to the very top, 
has warped from the perpendicular in_ the 
upper flight, it surpasses in beauty and solidity 
the work of modern builders. One room, the 
dining parlour, still remains in the same con- 
dition as when first built, with renovated oak 
wainscot, the original cupboards let into the 
walls, and an exceedingly quaint fireplace, 
with an elegant cut-glass mirror above the 
mantel, flanked by brass sconces of the Queen 
Anne period of art. (P. 19). The house, 
which is still in the occupation of the incun- 
bent, stands just half a mile east of the 
Church, and was, probably, to judge by its 
style. designed by the local architect, Wilson. 
(P. 20). 

Sundry additions have impaired the sym- 
metry of the original structure, and the 
finely proportioned hall was shorn many 
years ago of its panelling. Among more 
recent additions is a modern. dining-room 
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and the original ‘‘dining parlour,’’ as 
described, is now used as a study. 

‘Notices of the Church of St. Mary and 
the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, (1835), 
Warwickshire Nat. Hist. and Archeeolog- 
ical Society,’ previously quoted, contain the 
following further particulars concerning 
Wilson (Note e. p. 34): 


Sir William Wilson (or Willson as the name 
is sometimes spelt) was born in the town of 
Leicester, and resided at Sutton Coldfield, in 
this county, where he followed the business of 
a builder. He married the widow of Henry 
Pudsey, Esq., of Langley Hall, through whose 
interest he was knighted, at Whitehall, May 3, 
1681. In a work entitled ‘“‘ The History of 
Sutton Coldfield by an impartial hand,” 8vo., 
London, 1762, it is stated that his wife’s rela- 
tions, offended at the lowness of his birth, 
denied him the privilege of being buried in 
the same vault with her, and that he accord- 
ingly lies close to the Church wall, adjoining 
her vault. His monument (of which the in- 
scription is now much defaced) is indeed there 
placed, and expresses that he was interred 
there by his own desire. 

In the above-named publication, the follow- 
ing anecdote, connected with the subject is 
given, “ that being spoken to a little before 
his death, how hard it was not to suffer him 
to be buried in his wife’s vault, he made this 
facetious answer, that it did not at all concern 


him; for, says he, I will_be buried on the out- | 


side of the Church, directly opposite the 


only a single stone wall betwixt us; and as 
I am a stone mason there will be no kind of 
labour or difficulty in cutting the road through 
the wall to my old bedfellow.” . .. He died 
the 3rd June, 1710, in his 70th year. 

Under ‘ Birmingham Statues and Mem- 
orials’ (11 S, ix. 278) the present writer 
mentioned two specimens of Wilson’s work 
as a sculptor; namely, a statue of King 
Edward VI, which formerly stood in the 
centre of the facade of the tower of the 
Grammar School in New Street, erected in 
1707 (on the site now occupied by Barry’s 
fine building) ; and astatue of King Charles 
II, from whom, as stated above, 


statue the writer remembers seeing as a boy, 
high up in a niche on the west front of 
Lichfield Cathedral, prior to restoration. 
One wonders, where are those statues now ? 
S. T. H. Parkes. 


Stmpsons or BursteM, Porrers (cxlvi. 
57).—At this reference Mr. Gorpvon L. 
Smupson traces this family from  Eliza- 


bethan times down to George Simpson (1760- 
1837), who is buried in the churchyard of 
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St. Mary’s, Truro, 
' details of them and specimens of their ware. 


Wilson | 
received the honour of knighthood; which | 
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and asks for further 
As the direct descendant of George Simpson, 
of Truro, 1 have in my possession a jug and 
set of 3 Wedgwood vases that belonged to 
j/him. The jug, which the curator of the 


| Wedgwood Museum at Etruria informed me 


some years ago was a fine specimen of old 
Wedgwood, has on its front a coat of arms. 
Two of the quarterings (crossed sceptre and 
sword surrounded by a wreath, and tree sur- 
mounted by three crowns), are the arms of 
Colonel Carloss, son of John Carloss of 
Bromwall, in the parish of Brewood, in the 
county of Stafford. In the third quarter 
are four stars, the arms of the Wedgwood 
family, granted to Josiah Wedgwood, the 
famous potter. In the fourth quarter is a 
stag’s head. On the side of the jug, in a 
gilt monogram, are my great-great-grand- 
father’s initials, G. S. Although there is 
no record of this coat of arms at the Heralds’ 
College, it points to a close connection 
between the Carloss, Wedgwood and Simpson 
families, 
GEORGE SIMPSON. 
Quorndon, Forest Road, Sussex. 


THE SHANNON AND THE CHESAPEAKE: 
C, L. F. (exlvi. 155).—These initials prob- 


vault where my wife lies, and there will be | ably stand for Sir Charles Lestio Palktner, 


Bart, (1791-1858). Falkiner was a Lieuten- 


' ant on the Shannon, and commanded one of 


the boarding-parties. He was made a Com- 
mander for his share in the victory, and 
retired from the Navy in 1848, with the 
rank of Captain. He succeded his brother 


| as a Baronet, and died in 1858. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


StaPreton Famity (13 S. i. 457 and refs. 
there given; c%lvi. 161).—At the last refer- 


‘ence, Mr. Askew confidently says I am cer- 


tainly in error in saying Brian Fitz 
Alan’s mother is the only Agnes men- 
tioned as a Fitz Alan wife; and he goes on 
to state that Brian’s grandmother was an 
Agnes and a supposed daughter of Gilbert 
Hansard and that his great-grandfather 
Alan married Agnes Haget. Mr. ASKEW 
has not profited by the reference I gave to 
‘The Complete Peerage.’ I must again 
refer him to it and to the statement (with 


| references to records) by Mr. G. W. Watson 


in Vol. v. 639 n(d) that Brian’s father 


| Alan was the son and heir of Brian Fitz 
| Alan who married Alice (not Agnes) daugh- 
‘ter of Gilbert Hansard of Evenwood and 
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Hurworth-on-Tees. Mr. Watson mentions 
but does not give the Christian name of the 
daughter of Bertram Haget and probably 
had seen no record evidence for it, so unless 
Mr. Askew can show such evidence for an 
Agnes Hansard and an Agnes Haget, I shal) 
prefer Mr. Watson’s statements to his, or to 
any data derived from M’Call’s book, it 
that book is Mr. Askrw’s basis for stating 
I was in error. 
R. S. B. 


‘FROM THE TEETH OUTWARDS ”’ (cxlvi. 84, 
141).—This was a favourite phrase of 
Thomas Carlyle, and his ‘ frederick the 
Great’ has many examples of it. 

Bk. IX. ch. x. Friedrich is described as 
keeping a paternal ordeit from the teeth 
outwards, 

Bk. XI. ch. i. Bielfeld goes to Hanover 
to grin out euphuisms. 
Bk. XIII. ch. iii. 
the teeth outward. 
Bk. XIX. chy v. 
the teeth outwards. 

Bk. XXI. ch. i, From the throat outwards. 


Letters written from 


Schmettau answers from 


Ch. iv. You merely grin it from the teeth 
outward ? 

The last quotation is given in the 
ea DY 


Tuomas Furnt. 


CorPoRAL PuNISHMENT (exlvi, 136).—Of 
course corporal punishment is still legal 
under certain conditions in. England: for 
adults the instrument is usually the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. I do not know the limit of 
strokes permissible. Recently Mr. Justice 
Greer, at the Manchester Assizes, sentenced 
an engineer of 35 for highway robbery to a 
term of imprisonment and 25 strokes with 
the birch-red. 

This instrument is usually reserved for 
juvenile offenders, and in their case the 
umit is six strokes. In the ‘ Reminiscences 
vf the late Detective Jerome Caminuda,’ of 
Manchester, published some years ago, Mr. 
Stevens will find an illustration shewing 
how this punishment was administered in 
Manchester in his day. 

T. Cann Hucues. 

Lancaster. 


CrinEMA (13 8. i, 350, 374).-—-I have been 
i}, and have felt unable to follow in pur- 
suit of the subject I started, as I would fain 
have done. What has been written leads 


me to fear that vor populi is to declare the 
standard of pronunciation, and that ‘‘ mar- . 
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garine,’’ vulgo ‘‘margerine,’’ may be 
blamelessly so called by educated people, who 
thus efface its etymology and, as far as | 
vemember, countenance the only English or 
imported word in which g followed by a is 
soft. Shall we say ‘‘ pollis’”’ for ‘‘ police,” 
as the labouring class do in County Dur. 
ham? Shall we render ‘‘niche’”’ ‘“ nish,” 
as I understand a teacher in a Church 
Training College for Schoolmasters was 
heard to do? 

If we head ‘‘cinema”’ with a ¢ it were 
best left soft, but we manage with k in 
‘* kinetic,”? and why not here? I have no 
doubt that the ante-penuliimate syllable 
should be long whatever the initial letter 


should be. St. Switurn, 


‘Tost Browy’s Scuoot Days.’ (exlvi, 
157).—Z. Y. X. will find the identification 
of characters in a pamphlet entitled:— 
‘Notes on the Characters and Incidents 
depicted by the master hand of Tom Hughes 
in ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days’’’ by Lt.- 
Col. Sydney Selfe, and published by A. J. 
Lawrence, at Rugby, in 1909. 

GERALD LopEr. 

Brighton. 


Tom Hughes most emphatically denies in 
his preface to ‘'Tom Brown at Oxford’ that 
he drew his own character in the hero of 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 

Wittram Butt. 


I have found out some of the particulars 
through the oldest lady connected with the 
school, 

All the characters were real persons. 
T. B. is the author, Thomas Hughes, but I 
cannot say whether he was Captain of the 
Rugby XI, Aislabie became the famous 
cricketer ; but I have not discovered who was 
cover-point. 

The Young Master was Bishop Cotton. 
The School House butler was Thomas Wool- 
dridge, known as ‘‘ Tos,’”’? and gave out the 
journey money for home. I cannot tell you 
akout Wellesburn, or about Kent beating 
England. 

CreMENT DUKES. 


You will find ell that is known on pp. 
xxv - xxxi of the Introduction to the latest 
reproduction of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 
by Frank Sidgwick, Editor and Publisher, 
| Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. Mcmxrtr. 
H. Lee Warner. 
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Tur Mummers’ Pray (cxlvi. 1355).—In 
Mr. E, J. Chambers’ ‘ The Medieval Stage’ 
(1903), vol. i. pp. 205-6, a list of twenty- 
nine printed versions of the mummers’ play 
isgiven. The list is meant to point readers 
+o the original sources for the chapter on 
the subject, and will enable further partic- 
ulars and dates to be discovered. It may 
not be exhaustive, but I fear I cannot add 


te it. 
E. P. B. 


[ea aND Corree Curs (exlvi. 47, 106, 140, 
181).—In the Ceramics and Glass Cabinets 
on the second floor of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum may be seen specimens of 
the tea-sets made by the Worcester manu- 
factory which are known as the ‘‘ Cow and 
Moon”’ pattern, and were their first 
attempt to introduce the Chinese manner of 
decoration; they are dated 1751-1770. The 
caps have no handles. This may help to 
identify a period when they were still made 
without handles. 


J. A. 


Sir Jerrrey Jerrreys (exlvi. 157).—The 
father of this man was Watkyn Jeffreys, of 
Lhewell, Brecknockshire. Sir Jeffrey died 
‘‘on the road while coming from the bath,”’ 
near Marleburgh, on Oct. 25, 1709, aged 57. 
He married Sarah, daughter and co-heir of 
Nicolas Dawes, and she survived her hus- 
band and had issue 2 sons and 5 daughters. 
A pedigree will be found in Le Neve’s 
‘Pedigrees of the Knights,’ MHarleian 
Society, Vol. viii, 1873. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


James Price (cxlvi. 100, 144).—There were 
two persons named Price, Vicars of High 
Wycombe during the eighteenth century, and 
both bore the Christian name of James. 

James Price I was presented to the living 
on 24 Nov., 1763, by William, Earl of Shel- 
burne; he died Jan, 6, 1788 and was buried 
at Wycombe. There is a framed marble 
tablet in the south aisle of Wycombe Church 
to the memory of Robert Peck, an eminent 
attorney-at-law, and Elizabeth his wife, 
whose daughter Susannah married the Rev. 
James Price. Their deaths are all recorded 
on the memorial and are given below: 

Robert Peck d. Oct. 1, 1756 aged 72. 

Elizabeth his wife d. Sept. 14, 1749 aged 59. 

Susannah Price their daughter d. Dec. 6, 

1780 aged 57 

Rev. James Price 24 yrs Vicar of this parish 

‘d. 6 Janry. 1788, aged 63. 





The date of his death here given is a week 
earlier than recorded in the Gent. Mag. for 
1788, the probability being the 13th was the 
day of his burial. 

James Price lf was presented to the same 
living on March 25, 1788, by William, Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, and continued Vicar 
till 1844 when his successor Henry T. Pad- 
don was appointed. In a list of the Vicars 
which can be seen at the west end of the 
nave no mention is made in this case whe- 
ther the vacancy occurred through promo- 
tion, resignation or death. 

The Clergy List for 1829 contains three 
James Price’s besides James Price of High 
Wycombe : 

1. Rector of Great Munden, Herts, 1817. 

2. Rector of Karecredin, Denbighshire, 

1784. 
3. Rector of Llanvechen, 
shire, 1808. 

The Jast I think is the Rev. James Price 
mentioned at ante p. 152. There it is stated 
that he became Rector in 1800, but here in 
1808. Lilanfechain is, I presume, the 
modern way of spelling Llanvechen. 

Two George Prices also occur in the same 
Guide, one appointed Vicar of Eastwood, 
Essex, in 1826, the other appointed in the 
same year to Fryerning alias Ginge Hospi- 
tal, Essex. A. G. Price was presented by 
the Earl of Strathmore to Romaldkirk Rec- 
tory, North Yorks, but the year is not 
given. 


Montgomery- 


L. H. Cuampers. 

Bedford. 

Roman Squarr PatinpROME, CIRENCESTER 
(cxlvi. 119).—Those fortunate enough to 
possess the earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
find several references to this—with the in- 
scription in reverse order to that now given. 
See, for example, 2S. viii. 421, ‘‘ Sat orare 
poten’ et opera rotas?”’ 

The inscription reappears in the Church 
of Great Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, asso- 
ciated with ‘ John Inglesant,’ and a modern 
transcript of it is let into the face of a 
wall at Upton, near Slough. See, too, 6 S. 
vii. 457, and other references to Gidding in 
that, and. the jwo succeeding volumes. 


R. B. 
Upton. 


Henry IV as ‘ Kart or Dersy”’ (cxlvi. 
118, 160).—In reply to H. L. Terry at the 


| last reference, the title of Earl of Derby 


as a Tudor title fell into abeyance on thea 
death of Henry VI, the last of the male 
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line of John of Gaunt, who had been created 
Kiarl of Derby: owing to his having married 
Blanche the daughter of Henry Duke of Lan- 
caster and Earl of Derby and grandson of 
Nenry III’s son Edmund. 

When Henry VII had secured the throne 
after the battle. of Bosworth he conferred 
the title of Earl of Derby on his step- 
father, Thomas, Lord Stanley, who had 
married for his second wife Margaret Beau- 
fort, Henry’s mother. 

The Earl of Derby is one of the three 
‘*catskin earls,’’ the others being the Earls 
of Shrewsbury and Huntingdon. It is sup- 
posed that ‘‘catskin’’ is a corruption of 
quatre-skin, derived trom the fact that in 
olden times the robes of an earl were decor- 
ated with four rows of ermine instead of 
the three rows to which they were restricted 
later. (‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ 11th 
edition). 

H. AsKEw. 


‘Perer Ispetson’ (cxlvi, 100).—As_ to 
the origin of “ La fée Tarapatapoum,” in 
‘Peter Ibbetson,’ Sir Gerald du Maurier 
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| investigated and after an interval 
well have extended to about thirty years once. 


kindly writes me that she was entirely the | 


birth of his father’s own brain, and had 
no French original. 
EK. Lenpon. 


AvurHors WANTED (cxlvi. 67).— ; 
2. Who knows if Death thy summons will 
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which may 


more verified, and will notice, too~ that, 
though they are printed in their respective 
places among the rest, they are distinguished, 
tirst by the accounts of them being printed in 
full, and, secondly, by the summaries in the 
Latin text being printed in italics. 
not a discovery very difficult to make, but we 
would submit that to require it at all is un- 
workmanlike. 

Father Knox has skilfully disentangled and 
explained the method of compilation, and the 
significance of the marginal annotations. He 
gives an analysis of the miracles by geographi- 
cal distribution and by the amount of enquiry 
to which the manuscript indicates they were 
severally subjected. Mr. Shane Leslie sets out 
three or four hymns, Latin and English, in 
King Henry’s honour, and entitles a section of 
his essay ‘ Liturgies of King Henry the Sixth.” 
He quotes to justify this title only the flyleaf 
of a book of Pudsey family prayers, the fly- 
leaf of a Primer at Ushaw, and a Book of 
Hours, though before marking off this division 
he had said, ‘‘ Manuscripts and liturgies bear 
valuable testimony to the real cult, etc.” 

If the introductory matter is, in 
aspects rather too slight, the 174 miracles 
themselves are well worth study—partly be- 
cause the question of their reality is deeply 
interesting, partly because we can trace some 
genuine endeavour to estimate the evidence 
aright, and partly because the stories contain 
fairly numerous instances of folk beliefs and 
customs. Two practices, in particular, recur 


| again and again—that of bending a coin for 
| King Henry, and that of measurin> a. sufferer 


delay, 
And add to-morrow to the passing day? | 
This is a translation, or imitation, of 
Horace’s. j 
Quis scit an adiciant hodiernae crastina 
summae, 


Tempora di superi? 
Odes, IV. vii. 17-18. 
Epwarp Bewnsty. 





Motes on Books. 


The Miracles of King Henry VI. By Ronald 
Knox and Shane Leslie. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. net). 

Tus work is an abbreviated edition, with a 

translation, of an early sixteenth century 

Latin manuscript in the British Museum, a 

compilation of the recorded miracles of Henry 

VI. Some description of the manuscript from 

the paleographical point of view would have 

been useful. Moreover, it may puzzle some 
readers to find, that whereas on the title-page 
and on p. 16, at the end of Mr. Shane Leslie’s 


article, the book purports to be a translation | 


of twenty-three miracles performed by the 
King, the actual number presented to us _ is 
174. The reader will discover in time that the 


twenty-three are those which have been both 


by length and breadth, with the intention of 
offering a candle of corresponding Gimension-- 


' probably of a length the sum of the patient’s 


Jength and breadth. Children and the posr 
are seen to have been specially dear to the 
good King. Not only does he restore those 
despaired of as dead, heal the plague-stricken, 
restore the crushed and battered—bhut when 
two poor men are in despair because a cask 
of wine with which they are entrusted js cver- 
turned and broken, the stays the tow of the 
wine and makes up what was lost. Several 
visions of him are recorded—he appears as 
an impressive figure vested in blue—the most 
remarkable being those vouchsafed to a poor 
fighting-man mangled by a cannon-ball, and 
two instances of his saving an innocent man 
after he had been hanged from death upon 
the gallows. In one instance the bright iight 
in which he appeared made the neighbours 
think the house was on fire. 

Father Knox shows that the process of in 
vestigation and verification, at the time when 
the work was laid aside, had not gone much 
beyond the south-east of England. The writing 
up of those miracles in which verification had 
been brought to a conclusion affords curious in- 
stances of a sort of hackneyed play of fancy 
as well as much tediousness, and, by compar- 
ison with the summaries awaiting fina 
approval, illustration of the methods ther 
considered correct. 


This is: 
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The translation is 
and the lively notes on the cases are surpris- 
ingly full of detailed information considering 
how obscure are the persons concerned. The 
record in its general character does not. differ 
from the many similar records of miracles 
centred in the veneration and at. the shrine 
of a reputed saint—but it bears witness on the 


ene hand to an aspect of the character of! 


Henry, which is rather inadequately repre- 
sented in ordinary history—and, on the other, 
to the strong and widespread belief in his 
saintliness, held by the mass of the people, 
and the importance, while it lasted, of che cult. 


Medieval England. A New Edition of Bar- 
nard’s Companion to English History. Edited 
by H. W. C. Davis. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. £1 1s. net.) 

Ir is impossible to speak too highly of this 
valuable work, which now makes its appear- 
ance in a revised edition. Originally, ‘ Bar- 
nard’s Companion to English History,’ the new 
edition appears under a new title, with several 
chapters and sections written afresh, and the 
whole revised and brought up to date through- 
out. ‘ Medieval England ’ is a handy title, and 
indicates the scope of this volume, which ends 
approximately with the Tudors, but the old 
title exactly describes what the book is. It is 
a “companion ” to history, covering the many 
bypaths into the general life of the time, 
which the ordinary history cannot interrupt 
its narrative to explore. Every chapter is the 
work of an acknowledged expert, at once auth- 
oritative and lucid, and presupposing no special 
knowledge. 

The first chapter on Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, by Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn, presents 
the subject in a comprehensive and easily in-! 
telligible fashion. The historical outline fol- 
lows somewhat the lines of Mr. Hamilton| 
Thompson’s admirable text-books. Mr. Lam- 
born shows how ecclesiastical architecture 
evolved in this country, and by stressing the | 
problems which builders were called upon to! 
solve, and how they did solve them, he gives; 
the attentive reader a very fair grasp of gen- 
eral principles. His treatment of the parish | 
Church is equally helpful. We observe he 
finds no satisfactory explanation of the squint, 
though he gives a general explanation to cover 
the low-side window; and explains why the 
church is never centra] in an old churchyard, 
while the churchyard cross usually is. Equally 
informing is Mr. J. A. Gotch’s study of Domes- 
tie Architecture, tracing the evolution of the 
house outwards from the days when it was a 
sort of fortress. 

In the Chapter on War, Mr. Lamborn treats 
of military architecture, and Sir Charles 
Oman discusses the art of war. Mr. Lamborn 
traces the development of the castle from the 
timbered tower, surrounded by wooden stockade | 
and moat, of the Conqueror’s time, to the 
flaborate structures that survived until the 
days of gunpowder. Sir Charles Oman sum-| 
marizes conditions before the Norman  Con-| 
quest, and shows that the Conqueror’s victory | 
was due to the mailed cavalry which was then 


pleasant and readable, 





the strength of, the Continental armies. The 
later subjection of the feudal horseman by the 
archer is well brought out in the pages on the 


well-known battles of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and _ fifteenth centuries, each of 
which is fully illustrated with plans. ‘The 
story of the invention of firearms and 


the consequent decline of armour and archer 
alike, is brought to an end with the famous 
controversy (1597) between Sir Roger Williams 
and Sir John Smyth on the comparative merits 
of arquebus and long-bow. 

Not less important are the chapters on Civil 
and Military Costume by the late A. Harts- 
horne, revised by C. J. floulkes, and on Coinage 
by G. C. Brooke. Heraldry is treated by Mr. 
Barnard, who gives a masterly survey of a 
subject that appeals to the veriest tyro among 
antiquaries, who will here find every aspect of 
the subject clearly and concisely dealt with 
and abundance of illustration supplied. The 
chapter on Shipping by M. Oppenheim 
should perhaps be read with the final chapter 
on ‘Trade and Commerce by the late 1. S. 
Ledam. The sections on the Cinque: Ports, on 
medieval naval tactics, and on the growth of 
the Navy bring out several important points, 
Such is the earliest instance of resort to tactics 
in the battle of 1217, when the English worked 
to windward and fell, in superior force, on the 
weathermost French ships. 

Of the chapters on Town Life by the late 
Lucy Toulmin Smith, and on Country Life by 
the late G. T. Warner will be found an 
excellent preparation for the masterly but 
difficult studies of Maitland and Vinogradoff. 
The account of the chartered town helps to an 
understanding of a complicated question, but 
an allusion to Mr. Gretton’s recent study of 
the case of Burford might perhaps have been 
inserted in order to show just what was the 


legal status whieh the true chartered town 
possessed and which Burford to its dismay 


found that it lacked when its claims were put 
to the test. Monasticism is covered by Miss 
Rose Graham; the Mendicant Orders by A. G. 
Little; the Secular Clergy by Geoffrey Basker- 
ville. Mr. Little works out in a most interest- 
ing way the relations of the mendicant orders 
to the secular clergy in regard to teaching, 
preaching, and other matters. A general survey 
of learning and education is provided by Pro- 
fessor R. S. Rait, who discussing the founding 
of schools and universities stresses the signi- 
ficance of Wykeham’s foundations at Winches- 
ter and Oxford. Mr. Falconer Madan gives an 
authoritative outline of the history of hand- 
writing which will send the student hack to 
his Wright’s ‘ Courthand Restored ’ with fresh 
understanding. Mr. Strickland Gibsom con- 
tributes a section on printed books and librar- 
ies, explaining, for instance, the lectern and 
stall systems. 

Finally, a number of threads are brought 
together in Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth’s delight- 
ful sketch of Medieval Art. England. Mr. 
Rushforth concludes, has never heen the home 
of a great art. though at times English artists 
have produced work of the highest class, and 
their art holds a distinguished place in Europe 
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by reason of its perception of beauty, com- 
bined with dislike of sentimentality and exag- 
geration. 
| 
Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance. By | 

Donald Lemen Clark. (Columbia University | 

Press: London, Milford. 9s. net.) | 


Proressor CLARK is here dealing with one of 
the most interesting topics of literary history. | 
Rhetoric, the art of so using language, so ex- | 
pressing oneself as to produce a desired and 
immediate effect upon an audience, once so 
seriously cultivated, could not fail to affect 
both the theory and the practice of the art of | 
poetry. Yet the inter-action of the two has | 
not, on the whole, been very clearly set before 
the student’s mind, the old classical distinction | 
between rhetoric and poetic having been for | 
modern literary criticism virtually obliterated. 

Professor Clark divides his treatise into a | 
discussion of the general theory of the two 
arts and an account of the purpose of poetry. | 
He summarises the classical positions con- 
cisely and simply, but with skill. Differing 
typically in movement or composition, as he 
says, it is in diction, in style, that poetry and | 
rhetoric find the common ground on which 
they first and chiefly influence each other. 
From the debasement of rhetoric through an 
exaggerated pre-occupation with style and | 
ornament and the contamination of the poetry 
of the silver age by debased rhetoric we turn 
to the freshest and most interesting part of 
the study, the theory of rhetoric and poetry 
in the Middle Ages. Rhetoric hhad its definite 
place in the schools; poetry had none. But the | 
practical application of rhetoric had undergone 
a change and the art of persuasive speech be- | 
came the art of composition. and writing. 
Here, of course, come in John of Garland, 
Lydgate and Hawes, to whose mind rhetoric | 
had become identical with style, that is with 
the right use of ornament, of beautiful words, | 
figures, rhythm. Limited thus to diction, it 
shrinks ere long to the position of one of the 
two elements of poetry, the other being good | 
subiect matter. We come now to the heart of 
the book—that is, the influence of. classical 
rhetoric upon English literary criticism be- 
tween 1553 and 1641. It operated on the one 
hand directly through the new study of the 
classics. on the other indirectly through the 
modified tradition of it popular through the 
middle ages, and was re-inforced and yet again 
modified by the course of successive theories 
of the purpose of poetry in which persuasion 
to moral good became prominent. Thus the, 
influence of rhetoric on poetry, extended from 
the field of diction to that of fundamental | 
theory and the confusion vitiates some of the | 
judgments of English Renaissance critics. We | 
would recommend this hook as good to be} 
worked into the groundine in the studv of | 
poetical theory which should precede the studv 
of the great dispute between Classic and | 
Romantic. We are reminded by it of a good | 
book of further chronological scope. published 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| this—the ‘Theory of Poetry in England” 


| presses it. _ 
| this: we skim, allude, suggest more than we: 
| say. 
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by Macmillan, which was in our hands some 
years ago, and would be a useful companion to 
R. P. Cowl. 


Diversions of Shepperton, IV.—Language. By 
. J. Freeman. (Chiswick Press). 

Tue famous French conversation of the seven- 

teenth century depended largely, we may 


| gather from Mme. de Sévigné, upon its being 


the fashion to dévider a subject—as she ex- 
We are not now very patient of 


Or if discussion is our purpose, we must 
needs have an addition of important novelties. 
in order to justify our pains in turning over 
and re-arranging old possessions. In fact, we: 


| have lost the taste and tact which could make 


the familiar, as such, acceptable. Mr. Fre 


| MAN’S book displays some of the qualities of 


old-fashioned accomplished conversation. It: 
produces in a pleasant light, and sets off with 
pleasant considerations and original remarks, 
information already lodged in many readers” 
minds, but good to bring out and_ scrutinize 
with this stimulating companion, who is more- 
over not without something fresh to contri- 
bute. The Oxford English Dictionary fur- 
nishes the principal material qu’ on dévide. 
The owners of a copy of that vast work will 
always be a minute fraction of the total num-. 
ber of those who would enjoy and profit by it— 
so that in the circle for whom these pages are 


| printed there is probably a majority which 


will find them useful as well as diverting. The 
selection made is very good. e chapter on 
the Language of Sport, and still more that 
on Parliamentary Language are __ delightful 
examples of the conversational quality of our 
author. The last chapter we liked least, and 
rather wondered that a writer who has evi- 


‘dently a strong feeling for language as a tre 


mendous human achievement should care te 
treat its use in religion with mere flippanc 
and in a few hasty paragraphs. It woul 
have been better left alone, since even its 
humorous aspect needs a deeper and kindlier 
regard than Mr. Freeman has here seen fit to 
bestow on it if it is to be really diverting. It 
has evidently been a pleasure to compile these 
Chapters, and what has heen written with 
pleasure will assuredly so be read. 


A 
Story of Queen Elizabeth and of Francis 
Bacon. By E. Y. C. Dawbarn. (Longman’s. 
2s. net). 


We have received a beautifully printed 
booklet, which, as the title indicates, offers 
some considerations in support of the author's 
contention, set forth in am earlier book, that 
Francis Bacon was Queen Elizabeth’s son. 
We do not propose here to discuss that con- 
tention, but are glad to draw our readers’ 
attention to the beautiful reduced reproduc- 
tions of title-pages of Shakespearean quartos, 
with which Mr. Dawbarn takes occasion from 
the course of his argument to furnish his pages- 








